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art. The highest art is as rare in India as it is any-
where else, and indeed more so, for in very few
countries have the destructive energies of the icono-
clast been so violent and so persistent as they have
been in India. There is often as much difference in
artistry between two Xataraja images, approximately
the same in design, proportion, and symbolism, as
there is between the masterpieces of Gothic sculpture
in the Middle Ages and the modern mason's mechanical
commercial reproductions.

It is necessary to bear this in mind, because there
is at the present time a very excusable reaction against
the indiscriminate abuse formerly poured upon Indian
art, which shows itself in an equally indiscriminate
adulation, especially for Indian antiques or things
which pass for antiques. Things which twenty years
ago were regarded as artistically worthless are now
placed among the choicest treasures of the collector's
cabinet. But mediocre or decadent art should be
recognised as such, whether it be Eastern or Western.
It cannot be raised to a higher plane by copious liba-
tions of exuberant verbiage, though this kind of
excess may be less harmful to Indian art than the
former indifference and condemnation.

The superb artistry of the two well-known images
of the Madras Museum (PL XVII and XVIII), dating
from about the tenth or eleventh century, has won the
unqualified admiration of the famous French sculptor,
Auguste Rodin,1 whose sympathy for the religious art
of India was attracted by its close affinity with the
spirit of the great Gothic cathedrals. But these two
stand almost alone among the metal images of the
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